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the quantity of the circulating medium, it gra- 
dually raises prices and infuses as it were the 
glow of health into the commercial system. It 
administers a constant stimulant in the shape 
of loans, to industry and enterprise, and it is 
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ments within the limits of prudence. For the 
| Profit and convenience with which the system 
i credit and banking is attended has caused 
the multiplication of banks beyond any de- 
mand of prudence or advantage. It becomes 
a favour to borrow instead of to lend, and men 
without capital, and without experience, ob- 

It is evident that the system of credit upon tain the means of engaging in the business of 
which every department of business is con-|speculation. The rise of prices consequent 
ducted, is intimately connected, even if it be! upon the temporary increase of the circulating 
not one of their causes, with these embarrass- | medium, tempts them to play a desperate 
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itself rewarded for the aid which it furnishes | 


ments of the times. Can that system be aban- 
doned to advantage or with safety? I think it 
requires little skill in human affairs to answer 


game, while the brilliant success of a few, 
draws crowds in their train. This deceitful 
prosperity has its appointed time. The ex- 


that it cannot. For it is the natural, nay, the | cessive issues of paper are returned upon the 
inevitable consequence of a state of prosperous | banks, the inflated currency collapses, and an 
industry and tranquil order. It is the result of | explosion takes place scarcely less disastrous 
one of those social instincts which act with aj than that of the flues in a crowded steamboat. 
wisdom higher than that of man, for they are| A period of exhaustion and depression suc- 
the beneficent arrangements of Providence. It} ceeds, a new generation of traders repairs the 
is one of the great levellers of the inequalities | losses of the past; a few years of prosperous 
of fortune, by which the capital of the rich is | commerce follow; success inspires confidence 
distributed through a thousand channels that/and blinds the judgment; the same tempta- 
fertilize the fields and minister to the necessi-| tions again present, attended with the same 
ties of the pcor. disastrous consequences; and the commercial 
The higher price which the labouring weaver | world seems destined to a constantly revolving 
can give for yarn, if he is not to pay for it till | cycle of blind confidence in the future, of rash 
the cloth into which he weaves it is sold, will | speculation and ruinous disappointment. 
be reason enough for the capitalist who sells| Are then the banks of circulation and dis- 
it, to allow him a convenient credit. Once in-| count the cause of all this confusion, and shall 
troduced, the practice must necessarily spread, | we rid ourselves of the one by getting rid of the 
till it extends to the larger portions of the bar-| other? We may answer confidently, that they 
gains made in every community. The system | are not. ‘The cause, it must be admitted, lies 
of giving credit is brought to its highest piteh | deeper in the frame-work of society; for al- 
of refinement by the modern invention of banks | though the banks have had an influence in 
of discount. As these are generally formed by | shaping the form of the evil, they have but 
the junction of small subscriptions, they bring | shared in common with the public at large in 
into activity an amount f capital which would | prevailing opinions, and have been swept along 
otherwise remain unemployed. ‘They enable | by a current which few have the power, even 
the trader to turn his promissory notes into| if they have the disposition, to resist. 
money, and thus to realise all the advantages 
of a cash business with all the accommodation | great feature of modern civilisation, the vast 
to his customers of selling on credit. If, as is | and rapid developement of the mechanic arts, 
now generally the case, these banks of dis-| the infusion into society of a new element of 
_— are also banks of circulation, they issue | power before unheard of. These new inte- 
their own notes to a certain extent in place of) rests have arisen with a suddenness which has 
v2. and thus increase the circulating medium | altogether disturbed the old balance of the so- 
of the country. cial power. They have invaded as it were 
In prosperous times nothing can work more | the ancient and settled order of society; and 
smoothly and beautifully than this machinery. | being unchecked in their course, have given 
It imparts » all the a ease ate an | an ie to the desire for coe which 
energy and punctuality which are the great| not only renders it at this moment, the great 
elements of suecess. By slowly inereasing| controlling influence of the civilised world, 








We must look for the real cause to that| 





NO. 24. 
but imparts to it an unnatural energy which is 
in imminent danger of overwhelming freedom 


and morality, and religion, in one common 
destruction. 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 
| BY WILLIAM PATRICK. * 


| Egypt, like India, has been long a field in 
| which the infidel has catered for materials to 
overturn the truths of revelation. In that 
|country of wonders and antiquities, it was 
| vainly hoped that some lucky fact would ulti- 
mately turn up to prove the great antiquity of 
the earth, and thus disprove the record of 
| Moses, and free the world for ever from the 
|dominion of ignorance and superstition. It 
| was not, however, till the invasion of that 
country by Napoleon, that sufficient opportu- 
| nities were aflorded for the exploring of its 
antiquities, and in this highly curious and in- 
teresting undertaking, the savans of France 
were encouraged by their republican leader. 
Among the many relics of antiquity then 
dragged to light, were the famous Egyptian 
zodiacs, which for some time occupied almost 
the entire attention of the antiquaries, and of 
|learned men in most parts of Europe. ‘There 
were two of these zodiacs, one in the ceiling 
|of a temple at Dendera, in Upper Egypt, and 
another in a corresponding position in a temple 
at Esire, the ancient Satapolis. ‘These works 
|were eagerly seized upon by the atheistical 
disciples of the French school of philosophy, 
and were supposed to afford the most conclu- 
| Sive evidence, that no history yet known had 
recorded the true epoch of the creation of man; 
and not a few writers exulted in the belief, that 
at last reason and science had triumphed, and 
that now the minds of men were no longer to 
‘be held in religious bondage. The zodiac 
mania for some time went a great length in 
France, and infected with the same leprosy 
a a few in other countries. But to let the 
| reader understand the meaning of this phrenzy, 
| for it seemed to be little else, it is necessary 
}to state, that the zodiac is the path in the 
heavens in which the sun, moon, and planets 
seem to move, and is formed of the Greek word 
signifying animal, because the constellations 
in the zodiae have the forms of animals given 
them. In that at Dendera, the same figures 
are employed that are chosen to represent the 
constellations at the present day. Here the 
sign of the lion is made to head the band. He 
is directing his course towards the north (the 
temple faces the north) and his feet towards 
the eastern wall. Then follow the other figures 
of the constellations in succession. Now the 
force of the argument for the antiquity of this 
monument, lies in the supposition that the pe- 
culiar distribution of these figures represented 
the exact state, or relative positions of the con- 
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stellations, with respect to each other, at the| notions as to the actual age of the temples in 
time when it was constructed; and that, by | which the zodiacs were found, and far less of 


astronomical calculations made back ward, from | the zodiacs themselves. 


This was the arrival 


the present state of the constellations, it could|of no less a personage than M. Champollion 
be ascertained at what period they were actu-|the younger, the celebrated antiquary, from a 
ally in the position represented by this zodiac, | vifit to Egypt. ‘This youthful philosopher, in 
and thus the period of its construction would | the course of his peregrinations, had contrived, 


be known. 


Figures of the zodiacs were first | like our countryman Dr. Young, to master the 
published by Denon in his work on Egypt; | Egyptian hieroglyphies. 


He had visited the 


and it appears that the subject excited the) zodiac before its 1emoval from Dendera, and 
most intense interest among learned men of ‘had there decyphered not only the inscriptions 


Europe, and particularly of France. 


Science | which it contained, but also several others, 


struck out into systems very bold; and the | inscribed on various parts of the temple itself. 
spirit of infidelity, seizing upon the discovery, | lt was reserved for him to show, that the fol- 
flattered itself with the hope of drawing from | lowing letters AOTKPTP, with certain let- 


it new support. In the midst of this apparent 
triumph of infidelity, a circumstance happened 
which gave a new excitement to the subject of 
the zodiacs. ‘This was no less than the arrival 
of the planisphere of Dendera at Paris. M. 
Leloraine, an enterprising young traveller, in 


spite of many obstacles, was the means of de- | 


taching this celebrated monument from the 


ceiling of the temple, and of transporting it to) 
the sea, whence it was shipped, and finally | 
M. Greppo describes | 
the intense interest it there excited: ‘* An ob-| 


reached Parts in 1821. 
ject of interest,’’ he says, ‘‘ to educated men, 


such, it could not remain unnoticed by the 
multitude; and classes of society, who knew 
not even the signification of the term zodiac, 
rushed in crowds to behold it. In the journals, 


in the saloons, the zodiac was the only topic of | 


‘discussion. Have you seen the zodiac? What 
do you think of the zodiac? were questions to 
which every one was seemingly compelled to 


ve a well-informed answer, or to be degraded 
a place in polished society.”’ It was pre- 


tended, that the zodiac exhibited the state of 


the heavens at a very remote date; but how 
far back, philosophers could not agree among 
themselves. M. Burkhard pretended to de- 
monstrate, that the temple of Esire had stood 
seven thousand years; while M. Mouet, from 
the same data, proved that this temple was 
built four thousand six hundred years before 
the Christian era, or six hundred years nearly 
before the creation, according to the Mosaic 


chronology. M. Dupuis, taking a still different 
view of the subject, and making his demon- 
strations from some peculiar data, which his 


learning and sagacity had discovered, shows, 


by calculations through which few could fol- 


low him, that these temples must have stood 


| 
| 





at least fifteen thousand years. The figures of 


the zodiac, be it known, were engraved on 
wood; so that the sight of a piece of timber 
fifteen thousand years old, must of itself have 


been an object of great curiosity. A man of 
ordinary sense would at once have said, that 


the existence and entire preservation of an or- 
ganic piece of matter for such a length of time 
was an impossibility. But infidelity is easily 
deluded; and although it would not believe in 


the record of Moses, yet it would believe in 
the existence of a carved piece of timber at 
least eight thousand years older than the sur- 


face of the earth on which it grew. 


At the 


very height of the discussion of the zodiac 
system of unbelief, a circumstance arose, which 
gave a new turn to the arguments of the phi- 


losophers ; who, it would seem, had no correct 


ters interspersed, which are written on the 
zodiac, form the Greek word for Emperor. 
He alse discovered in the temple of Dendera, 
the names, titles, and surnames of the Empe- 
rors Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, and Domitian ; 
and upon the portico of Esire, whose zodiac 
has been judged many centuries older than 
that of Dendera, he read the names of Clau- 
dius and Antonius Pius! In this simple cir- 
cumstance, the entire substratum of the ‘ zo- 
diacal system of infidelity,” so carefully 


concocted, so zealously fostered and propped | 
up by its fanatical friends and abettors, is at 
and of vanity to those who thought themselves | 


once and for ever annihilated; and, like the 
hopes of those by whom it was fabricated, 


flies off in smoke like the mists from the sum-" 


mits of the mountains on the approach of the 
‘‘ lord of day.”’ In proof of its utter want of 
foundation or stability, it is only neeessary to 
state, that it is now demonstrated, beyond a 


doubt, that the Egyptian zodiacs can boast of 


no greater antiquity than the Roman dominion 
in Egypt, which commenced one or two cen- 
turies afier the Christian era; and that these 
signs do not, in any respect, relate to astrono- 
my, but are connected with the idle phanta- 
sies of judicial astrology! The figures, there- 
fore, which were so lately and ene 
expected to revolutionize the Christian world, 
and reduce it to heathenism, are nothing more 
than what adepts in the pretended science of 
astrology call themes of nativity ! 

I shall only allude to one other notorious 
piece of jugglery respecting the lava beds of 
Etna, which has been practised upon the too 
ready susceptibilities of the infidel, by an indi- 
vidual of our own country, the well known 
Brydone, author of a volume of travels in Si- 
cily. Brydone, in the present instance, is 
cautious enough not to publish his own 
opinions, but those of the canon Recupero, 
who lived in the neighbourhood of Etna, and 
who, it is stated, was a competent judge. in 
such matters. ‘This man of undoubted piety, 
of great simplicity of life, and well known for 
his hospitality, is made by Brydone to say 
that, in his opinion, a bed of lava requires two 
thousand years’ exposure to the weather, in 
order to undergo suflicient decomposition to 
form a soil of a certain thickness. On exam- 
ination, it was found that Etna afforded seven 
beds of lava, with a thickness of soil between 
each equal to that which the canon had said 
could only have been formed in two thousand 
years. By this mode of calculation, it was 
therefore proved that the first eruption in this 
series must have been fourteen thousand years 


ago, and there would, of course, be reason to|of Brydone. This simple man, very religious, 


suppose that the mountain itself might be 
much older than the first bed of lava. This 
pretended discovery was, as usual, instantly 
seized upon by the infidel press, and was at 
once set down as an undeniable proof that the 
world is much older than the record of Moses 
supposes it to be. But before yielding our 
judgments to the theory of Brydone and his 
lava currents, let us see upon what grounds 
the assertion is made, and how far he and the 
canon are trustworthy on such a subject. In 
the first place, supposing Brydone’s statement 
to be correct: that no estimate of time can be 
obtained from any such circumstances, is 
proved by observations on other beds of lava, 
M. Daubuisson shows that some of the lavas 
of Auvergne have maintained an entire surface, 
all over blistered, and bristling with asperities, 
whose edges and angles are still sharp and 
well preserved. We might even imagine these 
lava streams to have just flowed from the bow- 
els of the earth, and that they had hardly had 
time to cool. It is, however, probable that 
these lavas have lain on the soil of Auvergne 
for three thousand years, exposed to the action 
of the elements, so that here Brydone’s theory 
|is evidently at fault. But, on the other hand, 
| Sir William Hamilton has shown that over the 
|matter which buried Herculaneum, there are 
six streams of lava, with veins of good soil 
between them. Now, Herculaneum was de- 
stroyed about one thousand eight hundred 
years ago, which shows that veins of good scil 
have there been formed in three hundred years 
| instead of two thousand, so that Brydone’s 
theory is here also at fault. For, on the one 
hand, we have seen that lava may lie exposed 
to the sun and air for three thousand years 
without assuming a vegetable covering, and 
that, in other instances, this effect may be 
accomplished in three hundred years. But 
worse than all this (if M. Daubeny is to be 
believed) Brydone’s statements respecting the 
lava beds of Etna are not true,—they are not 
according to fact. ‘This able and philosophical 
traveller lately visited the famous pit at Acé 
Reale, on which the Scottish traveller made 
the canon to speculate without his consent; 
and, after discussing the subject at some length, 
remarks, “at all events, Brydone has been 
greatly deceived in imagining that the seven 
beds of lava, lying the one above the other, 
near the spot, have been sufficiently decom- 
posed into vegetable mould; the substance 
which really interferes between the beds being 
nothing more than a sort of ferruginous tf, 
just similar to what would be produced by a 
shower of volcanic ashes, such as naturally 
precedes, or follows, an eruption of lava mixed 
up with mud, or consolidated by rain ;” so that 
Brydone’s pretended vegetable soil between 
the lavas might be deposited in a few hours 
instead of two thousand years. But Brydone 
has not only misstated facts, but, if Dolomieu, 
the celebrated mineralogist, be right, he has 
also greatly injured the canon Recupero. On 
this subject Dolomieu says, ‘* The canon Re 
cupero deserves neither the praises which have 
been bestowed on his science, nor the doubts 
which have been raised concerning his ortho- 
doxy. He died without any other affliction 
than that which was caused to him by the work 
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and attached to the faith of his forefathers, was 
far from admitting, as an evidence against the 
book of Genesis, pretended facts which are 
false, but from which, even if they had been 
true, nothing could have been concluded.” 
Dolomieu then goes on to show, as Daubeny 
has already done, that Brydone was mistaken 
in his observations, that there are no layers of 
vegetable soil between the beds of lava—that 
which he believed, or pretended to believe, 
was decomposed lava, was only what geolo- 
gists call volcanic tufa, or volcanic ashes, 
either of which, as we have seen, might, under 
ordinary circumstances, cover the suriace of a 
lava current, a foot or two deep, in a few 
hours, instead of two thousand years, as he 
makes the cannon to suppose. 

Another portion of philosophical speculators 
try to prove the antiquity of the globe by its 
internal heat, discovered by those scratches on 
its upper crust termed mines and artesian 
wells ; and also by the saltness of the sea: but 
the arguments furnished up for the occasion, 
are too childish, and too superficial, to require 
notice. 

It must be gratifying to the Christian to 
know, that the bulwarks of his holy religion 
are proof against the united attacks of its ablest 
and most powerful enemies. It is also a sin- 
gular circumstance, that most of these attacks 
have, under the providence of God, been re- 
futed by infidels themselves ; and thus all idea 
of collusion, on the part of the friends of reli- 
gion, is precluded. At the present moment, 
it is not the fashion for philosophers generally 
to attack the truths of revealed religion; they 
have been so often beaten off, that they are at 
length ashamed of their own futile attempts. 
We have the testimony of the chairman of the 
British Association, that philosophers are now 
rather favourable to the truths of religion. 
Comparing this statement with former state- 
ments from the same class, especially in in- 
fidel France, we may truly say, ‘‘ This is the 
doing of the Lord, and it is wondrous in our 
eyes.” 








































tree, and very coolly sat down to examine the 
mouth for the poisoned fangs of which natu- 
ralists speak so much. While in the act of 
forcing the mouth open with a stalk, I felt the 
head sliding through my hand; and to my 
utter astonishment, became aware that I had 
now to contend against the most deadly of 
reptiles, in its full strength and vigour. In- 
deed, 1 was in a moment convinced of it; for 
as | tightened my hold of its throat, its body 
became wreathed around my neck andarm. | 
raised myself from my sitting position to one 
knee ; my right arm, to enable me to exert my 
strength, was extended. 1 must in such an at- 
titude have appeared horrified enough to repre- 
sent a deity in the Hindoo mythology, such as 
we see rudely emblazoned on the portals of 
their native temples. It now became a matter 
of self-defence. ‘To retain my hold, it re- 
quired my utmost strength to prevent the head 
from escaping, as my neck became a purchase 
for the animal to pull upon. If the reader is 
aware of the universal dread in which the 
cobra di capello is held throughout India, and 
the almost certain death which invariably fol- 
lows its bite, he will, in some degree, be able 
to imagine what my feelings were at that mo- 
ment; a shudder, a faint kind of disgusting 
sickness pervaded my whole frame, as I felt 
the cold clammy fold of the reptile’s body 
tightening round my neck. ‘To attempt any 
delineation of my sensations would be absurd : 
let it suffice, they were most horribl®. I had 
now almost resolved to resign my hold. Had 
I done so, this tale would never have been 
written; so no doubt the head would have 
been brought to the extreme circumvolution to 
inflict the deadly wound. 

Even in the agony of such a moment, I 
could picture to myself the fierce glowing of 
the eyes, and the intimidating expansion of the 
hood, ere it fastened its venomous and fatal 
hold upon my face and neck. ‘To hold it 
much longer would be impossible. Imme- 
diately beneath my grasp there was an inward 
working and creeping of the skin, which 
seemed to be assisted by the firmness with 
which | held it; my hand was gloved. Find- 
ing, in defiance of all my efforts, that my hand 
was each instant forced closer to my face, I 
was anxiously,considering how to act in this 
horrible dilemma, when an idea struck me, 
that if it was in my power to transfix the 
mouth with some sharp instrument, it would 

‘‘T was aroused by the furious baying of my | prevent the reptile from using its fangs, should 
dogs; on turning round, I beheld a snake of} it eseape my hold. My gun lay at my feet; 
the cobradi capello species, directing its course | the ramrod appeared to be the very thing re- 
to a point that would approximate very close | quired, which, with some difficulty, I succeed- 
to my position. In an instant I was upon my | ed in drawing out, having only one hand dis- 
feet. The moment the reptile became aware | engaged. My right arm was now trembling 
of my presence, in nautical phraseology, it|from over exertion, my hold becoming less 
boldly brought to, with expanded hood, eyes | firm, when I happily succeeded in passing the 
sparkling, neck beautifully arched, the head | rod through the lower jaw up to its centre. It 
raised nearly two feet from the ground, and| was not without considerable hesitation that I 
oscillating from side to side, in a manner| suddenly let go my hold of the throat, and 
plainly indicative of a resentful foe. I seized | seized the rod in both hands, at the same time 
a short bamboo, left by one of the bearers, and | bringing them over my head with a sudden 
hurled it at my opponent’s head. I was for-| jerk, discharging the fold from my neck, which 
tunate enough to hit it beneath the eye. The had latterly become almost tight enough to 
reptile immediately fell from his imposing| produce strangulation. ‘There was then little 
attitude, and la apparently lifeless. Without} difficulty in freeing my right arm, and ulti- 
a moment's reflection, I seized it a little below | mately throwing the reptile from me to the 


HAZARDOUS ADVENTURE. 


A correspondent of the Madras Herald gives 
the following account of an adventure with a 
cobra di capello, which occurred to a gentle- 
man who was reposing under a tamarind tree 
alone, after a day of shooting : 


the head, hauling it beneath the shelter of the| earth, where it continued to twist and writhe 





into a thousand contortions of rage and agony. 
To run to a neighbouring stream to lave my 
neck, hands and face in its cold waters, was 
my first act after despatching my formidable 
enemy.” 
ae 
From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 


DOMESTIC SLAVE ‘TRADE. 


But few persons, comparatively, are aware 
of the great extent to which the traffic in slaves 
is carried on, and has been carried on for years 
between the northern slave-holding states and 
the states at the far south. ‘This domestic 
traffic in slaves presents a serious impediment 
to the abolition of slavery in the middle states 
—and it ought to be suppressed. We see that 
by a decision of the federal court for the dis- 
trict of Mississippi, declaring that under the 
constitution of that state, as amended in 1832- 
3, forbidding the introduction of slaves into 
that state for sale, all contracts for slaves since 
May, 1833, are void! ‘This is a tremendous 
blow to the slave speculators—as will be seen 
by the following article from the New York 
Whig, containing a number of interesting facts 
in connection with this subject: 

‘“*In the last four months of 1833, several 
| thousands of slaves were carried to Mississippi 
for sale, and the success of their enterprises in- 
duced many to embark in the abominable traf- 
fic in the following year, and to triple the num- 
ber of slaves thus transported. The first were 
sold for cash, and the second for bills on New 
Orleans at four months. Stimulated by this 
success, the speculators of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, ‘Tennessee, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Missouri, and Maryland, neglected every thing 
for this domestic slave trade, and, in 1835, 
carried to Mississippi four times the number of 
any previous year; the competition among 
these traders forcing them to give the planters 
a credit of 12 and 15 months, at 10 per cent. 
of interest, upon prices varying from $700 to 
$1200. ‘The planters, paying in bills on New 
Orleans at a long time, did not object to these 
prices, and bought extensively. ‘The traders 
returned with their accepted bills, cashed them 
at the banks, embarked still deeper in the 
trade, and persuaded others to follow the ex- 
ample; and every corner of the slave states 
was ransacked for slaves. In the autumn of 
1836, the number in the market of Mississippi 
exceeded 40,000, and its public highways 
were filled with these droves, and its towns 
and villages were surrounded with their tents. 
The traders, greatly alarmed, waited for pur- 
chasers in vain, and as the winter of 1837 ap- 
proached, advertised that they would give a 
credit of one or two years for bills on New 
Orleans at 10 per cent. The terms were ac- 
cepted, and many planters purchased a second, 
and some a third supply, at prices varying 
from $1200 to $1800. By this time, the 
merchants who had accepted these bills began 
to fail; and all drawn in the autumn of 1835, 
and spring of 1836, at 12 and 15 months, were 
protested for non-payment, and all drawn in 
the winter and spring of 1837, for non-accept- 
ance. The speculators, alarmed, secured their 
debts by mortgages and deeds of trust upon 
nearly all the property im the state. Under 
this system, the slave population of Mississip- 
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each, was $90,000,000! 

** From..1833 to 1837, the high prices of 
cotton stimulated the planters to its excessive 
cultivation, and the neglect of every thing else ; 
and besides purchasing, on credit, more horses, 
mules, and agricultural implements, they ne- 
glected to raise corn and pork for their slaves, 
and purchased these supplies of the merchants, 
whom they neglected to pay. When the re- 
vulsion came in the spring of 1838, nearly all 
the paper held by the merchants against the 
planters was sued, the courts were delayed 
by the pressure of business, and the judgments 
when recovered, were worthless for want of 
property to levy upon, every thing being co- 
vered by the mortgages of the slave dealers. 
The merchants were ruined; their creditors, 
the banks, were ruined in turn; and the re- 
morseless slave dealers, exulting in their own 
security, beheld with indifference the decay of 

lantations and the depopulation of towns. 
Sut their turn came in due time. In a suit by 
one of them upon one of these mortgages, the 
Federal court, sitting at Jackson, decided that 
the introduction of slaves into the state being 
prohibited by the constitution, as amended in 
1832-3, all contracts for slaves made since 
May, 1833, are void. Two-thirds of the pre- 
sent debt, having been contracted for slaves, is | 
thus extinguished; and the property covered 
by the liens of the slave dealers is liberated, 
and ready for the second liens of the banks and 
the merchants, of much less amount. The 
planters, instead of surrendering all to the 
slave dealers, are now striving to pay the more 
meritorious demands of the banks and the mer- 
chants; and when the crop of 1841 shall be 
sold, the state will be redeemed from ruin, and 
the balance turned in her favour.”’ 











































From the Metropolitan Magazine. 
THE UNION OF EXTREMES. 


Sir Isaac Newton, in the severe abstraction 
and abstruseness of his studies, seems to have 
had none of the *‘ gentler elements”’ of poetry 
‘¢ mixed in him,”’ yet what poet has said any 
thing more beautiful than his remark about his 
own discoveries, as recorded by Spence? The 
saying, too, has a resemblance to a passage in 
Milton. ‘ Sir Isaac Newton,” says Spence, 
+ a little before he died, said, ‘I don’t know 
what I may seem to the world, but as to my- 
self I seem to have been only like a boy play- 
ing on the sea shore, and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a smoother pebble or a 
prettier shell than ordinary, while the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before 
me.’ ” 












“ Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
(And what he brings, what need he elsewhere seck 7) 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 
And trifles for choice matters, with a spunge, 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore.” 

Par. Regained Book IV. 















pi had increased from 70,000 to 160,000, and | rious parts of the continent, several wells and 
its debts for slaves, at the average cost of $1000 | springs of water in the neighbourhood of In- 
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verness have been dry. On the high table- 
land, or elevated flat, between the Leys and 
Inverness, there are a number of wells, which 
were never without three or four feet of water 
in the most sultry season, but all of which were 
now dried up. ‘The same has occurred in the 
vicinity of Rosebank, and the people now re- 
sort to Aultnaskiasch Burn for supplies of wa- 
ter. ‘The concussion probably closed up some 
horizontal strata of rock through which the 
water had its course.—Jnverness Courier. 


EARTH’S CHANGES. 
BY L. H. SIGUURNEY. 


As waves the grass upon the field to-day 

Which soon the wasting scythe shall sweep away, 
As smiles the flowret in the morning dew, 

Which eve’s chill blast upon the winds may strew, 
Thas, in brief glory, boast the sons of clay, 

Thus bloom awhile, then wither and decay. 


Dust tends to dust—with ashes, ashes blend— 
The senseless turf conceals the buried friend: 

A few may sigh upon the grave's dark brink, 

A few salt tears the broken soil may drink, 

A few sad hearts in lonely sorrow bleed, 

And pay that tribute which they soon must necd. 


I saw the infant in its robe of white, 

Its doating mother’s ever dear delight; 

It clapped its hands when tones of iwnirth went by, 
And nature’s gladness glistened in its eye: 

Again I came: an empty crib was there— 

A little Goffin, and a funeral prayer! 


I saw the ruddy boy, of vigour bold, 

Who feared not summer’s heat nor winter's cold ; 
With dexterous heel he skimmed the frozen pool, 

His laugh rang loudest ’mid his mates at school : 
Again I sought him: but his name was found 

On the low stone that marks yon church-yard mound. 


O, boasted joys of earth! how swift ye fly, 
Rent from the hand, or hidden from the eye: 
So through the web the weaver's shuttle glides, 
So speeds the vessel o’er the billowy tides, 

So cleaves the bird the liquid fields of light, 
And leaves no furrow of its trackless flight. 


But we, frail beings, shrinking from the storm, 
We love these skies that glittering clouds deform; 
Though wounded oft, as oft renew our toil, 

To rear a fabric on this sand-swept soil ; 

And still we strive, forgetiul of the grave, 

To fix our anchor on the tossing wave. 


Yet He who marks us in our vain career, 

Oft shows how frail is what we hold most dear; 
Spreads o’er some face beloved the deathful gloom, 
Or hides a parent in the lonely tomb; 

Arrests the thoughtless, bids the worldling feel, 
Wounds to admonish, and afflicts to heal. 


Louk to that world where every pain shall cease, 
Grie! turn to joy, and labour end in peace; 

O! seek that world, by penitence and prayer, 

Sow the seed here, and reap the fruitage there, 
Where shadowy joys no longer cheat the soul, 

But one unclouded year in changeless light shall roll. 


Destructive Hurricane at Madras.—A tre- 
mendous hurricane, with an inundation of the 
sea, occurred on the 16th of November at 
on the coast northward of Madras. 
Some particulars of the devastation committed 
are given in the Madras Spectator, on the au- 
*“* The 
water from the sea rushed in with such vio- 
lence, that the houses at Coringa, except E.’s 


Coringa, 
thority of letters written on the spot. 


larg 


e house, and three or four other brick built 
Since the late earthquake which extended | houses—all the rest they say have been car- 


over most of Scotland, and was felt also in va-|ried away. I have had two and a half feet of 


water in my garden, and in my room, which 
is under my bungalow, one and a half foot, 
They say that more than 20,000 people have 
perished by this terrible hurricane, which lasted 
only five or six hours. There is nothing to be 
seen in every direction but dead bodies and 
drowned cattle. Sixty native vessels, which 
were in the roads loaded with paddy, disap. 
peared; and they do not know what has be. 
come of them. Had the waters risen another 
foot, few would have been left to tell the tale 
over the extent to which the inundation reached, 
— Foreign Journal. 
~_ 

‘Messrs. Hoffman & Devay,” says the 
Presse, ‘* have established at Zambor, in Hun- 
gary, a manufactory of.sugar from the citrouille, 
a species of gourd. ‘They have already made 
40 quintals of raw sugar, of which they have 
refined a part. They have obtained a patent 
for Hungary. A quintal of citrouilles pro- 
duces as much sugar as the same quantity of 
beet-root, M. Hoffman having obtained one 
quintal of sugar, and another of syrup from 26 
or 27 quintals of citrouilles; but an acre of 
land will produce three or four times the 
weight of citrouilles that it will grow of beet- 
root. ‘Thus 7,729 square yards of land will 
give at least 800 quintals of citrouilles, some 
of which have weighed 448 lbs. or two quin- 
tals each. One ordinary sized citrouille may 
in general be gathered from about two square 
yards. Sheep prefer the residuum of the 
citrouille to that of the beet-root. ‘The latter 
requires a deep and rich soil, but the citrouille 
will grow well upon poorer and lighter land. 
The beet-root is best suited for wet and north- 
ern climates, and the citrouille for southern 
lands. It succeeds well in the colonies where 
the species called giraumont is much more 
saccharine than the citrouille, or portiron of 
Paris. In the colonies, and at Bourbon, there 
is a species of courge much fuller of sugar 
than any known in Europe; but the sugar- 
cane has the advantage over it of producing 
fuel for its own manufacture.” —Jb. 


Haddonfield Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the care of Amy Eastlack, will be 
vaeated from the 9th of 4th month to the 7th 
of the 5th—when it wil! again be ready for 
the reception of pupils. ‘The course of instrue- 
tion embraces most of the branches of an 
English education. Terms are thirty dollars 
per quarter, of twelve weeks, payable in ad- 
vance, washing included. The age of pupils 
is not limited, and they can be admitted at any 
time for a quarter or more. Each pupil is 
to be furnished with wash-basin and towels, 
and have all things distinctly marked. ‘The 
scholars all attend the religious meetings of the 
Society of Friends. No deduction made for 
absence, except from indisposition. Applica- 
tion may be made at the school, or to 
Wiutiam Evans, No. 134 south Front st. 
Tuomas Krre, No. 32 north Fifth st. 
Harker & Suivers, No. 45 Arch st. 
Joseru B. Cooper, Newton, New Jersey. 
Henry Warrincton, Westfield, New Jersey. 

Those who wish their children to commence 
at the opening of the school, please apply early 
in the 4th month. 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM CATON. 
(Continued from page 182.) 

[In the fourth month, 1659, W. C, for the 
third time went on a visit to Holland, with 
which part of the journal our next extract 
commences. | 

In due time through the good hand of God 
I got well over to Rotterdam, where I visited 
Friends, as also elsewhere in the country. I 
found things pretty well in reference to the 
truth, and meetings pretty peaceable; and 
about that time strangers did come more fre- 
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of the raging sea, (a sad sight to behold,) there jtravelled towards Edinburgh, where in due 
not being one man saved alive in her; yet|time through the mercy of God we arrived, 
nevertheless, the same God that delivered us| after some hard travel. 
from the hands of the aforesaid pirate, did also} ‘The next day after our arrival there, we 
deliver us out of that violent storm; through | went to a general meeting at Linlithgow, about 
whose mercy we got finally into harbour at| twelve miles from Edinburgh; where we found 
Yarmouth, though it was near upon a hundred | Friends at their meeting by the highway side, 
miles from the place for which we partly in-| unto which many people resorted, and a good 
tended. service we had at it; howbeit the people of 
When I was put so far to the northward as | the town were so incensed against us, that we 
Yarmouth, I determined to go from thence by|could scarce get any entertainment among 
shipping into the north; which accordingly I}them for our money; but the wife of the go- 


quently to our meetings than formerly: and if|did, with a Friend to Sunderland, where I} vernor of the castle being at the meeting, her 


things had not been carried in much wisdom, 
we might have been often in tumults, for there 
were those who watched for iniquity, and 
were ready to do mischief, thinking that if the 
magistrates would not meddle with us, as we 
then were, yet if they could but procure an 
uproar or tumult at or about our meeting- 
places, that then we should be nanished as 
uproar-makers. Yet notwithstanding the evil 
conspiracies of the wicked, the Lord was ex- 
ceeding good to Friends, and very gently and 
compassionately he dealt with them; and they 
grew -bold and valiant, and the truth got domi- 
nion among them: so that whereas my suffer- 
ing before had been great in that country, 
(especially before I could speak their lan- 
guage,) yet the Lord refreshed me much 
among that small remnant which were called 
by his name, and which walked in his eternal 
truth: and having gotten their language, and 
being able to minister in it, I could much bet- 
ter ease and free myself of the weights and 
burdens than before. When I had staid about 
two months in that country, and seeing things 
in a pretty good posture as to the truth, Friends 
well settled, and their meetings kept in good 
order, it was upon me again to return for Eng- 
land, where there was such an effectual door 
open: in order thereunto I took my leave of 
Friends in Hollands, whom I committed to 
the custody and protection of the Almighty, 
and so left them. 

In the latter end of the fifth month, 1659, I 
took shipping for England, partly intending 
for London. When we had been about twenty- 
fours at sea, we saw another ship whi@h proved 
to be a pirate or robber, which chased us; 
when the master perceived it, he caused all to 
be made in readiness for to fight, and the pas- 
sengers that were aboard they were furnished 
with arms as well as the rest, but for my own 
part I could not touch any of their weapons, 
as to shed blood with them, but stood simply 
given up to the will of the Lord. But as 
Providence ordered it, when they were almost 
within shot of us, their hearts failed them, and 
they were not suffered to come up to us, so 
that there was no blood shed, nor harm done 
either to each other; wherein the Lord even 
answered my desire, and for which mercy my 
soul did even bless, praise, and magnify his 
holy name. 

But after we were delivered through the 
good hand of God from the hands of the afore- 
said pirate, we were in pretty imminent danger 
through a very violent storm, which took us 
when we were near the coast of England; and 
coming to cast anchor we left both anchor and 
cable, and had our boat split in pieces; one 

great ship that rode by us was swallowed up 






































found two of the ancient ministering brethren, | heart was opened and filled with love towards 
(viz.) Francis Howgill, and John Audland;|us and the truth, and she constrained us to 
with whom I was much refreshed, as also|turn in with her, and to take up our lodging 
with the rest of Friends. And when the first|in the castle; which we were free in the Lo 
day came, we went together unto a general|to do. Afterwards we had some more good 
meeting in the country, where there were | service in the town, which when it was over, 
abundance of Friends and others; and the|I returned back again towards Edinburgh and 
power and presence of the Lord was much | Leith, where I had some good service. 

with us, through which we were much re-| [He concludes the account of this journey 
freshed together. thus : ] 

Afier that meeting I visited pretty many| Upon my return from Scotland, I visited 
Friends in the bishoprick, and in some short| Friends again in Cumberland, and with some 
time after I passed westwards towards Lan-| difficulty, (it being in the winter season and 
cashire through Westmoreland, visiting Friends | very tempestuous weather,) I got back again 
in my journey, as my marfer was: and in due |into Lancashire, and so to Swarthmore, which 
time I got well to Swarthmore, where I was! was always a place of refreshment to me. 
received in the same ancient and entire love,| [The extract which follows is interesting as 
with which we were usually favoured together, | referring to some of the circumstances of that 
through the infinite merey of the Most High, | eventful period in English history, the coming 
which even abounded much to us and among | in of Charles the Second. | 
us in those days. When I had continued at Swarthmore some 

When I had staid some weeks there, and | time, it was upon me to go down into the 
thereabouts, I went into (‘umberland, to visit| south of Lancashire, to visit Friends and their 
the flock of God there again, among whom I} meetings; which accordingly I did, and several 
had many precious meetings; for indeed the | good and serviceable meetings I had in divers 
power and presence of the Lord did accom-|of the great towns in Lancashire, as at Gar 
pany me, and his word of life run freely and|stang, Preston, Wigan, Liverpool, and War 
powerfully through me, to the strengthening | rington, &c. 
of the weak, to the comforting of the feeble,| Being at a meeting in Warrington, the 7th 
and to the satisfying of the thirsty soul. And | of the twelfth month, 1659, there came several 
when I had been through a great part of the| rude soldiers of the baser sort, who did much 
county, and had visited most of the Friends in | abuse Friends; and after they had done much 
it, | returned again into Lancashire; where I | violence to us, they broke up our meeting, and 
could not stay long at that time, because it| forced us out of the town: but near unto the 
was much upon me to go into Scotland to/| town upon the road-side we gathered together 
visit Friends there. In order thereunto I took | again, and had a sweet and precious meeting; 
my leave, even in an extraordinary manner, of | but it was not long before the soldiers came 
my dear and near relations (in the eternal | thither also, and as I was speaking they took 
truth) at Swarthmore, where we spent several| me violently from among the rest, and beat 
hours in waiting upon the Lord, and in pour- | me, some with their muskets, and others with 
ing forth our supplications before him, and in| their spears, in the sight of Friends, to the 
being refreshed abundantly together, after we | breaking of the hearts of many. And when 
seemed to be perfectly clear and ready to part) they had satisfied their wills with abusing of 
one from another; which finally we did, in| me, they suffered me to return into the meet 
exceeding much love and unity. ing again, which afterwards we kept a certain 

Being accompanied by two dear brethren, |time to our great refreshment in the Lord, 
(Leonard Fell, and Robert Salthouse,) I went| whose power and presence did exceedjngly 
back again into Cumberland, and visited) appear amongst us; for as our suffering at that 
Friends in my journey thither, where I heard | time was greater than ordinary, even so was 
much of the troubles that were in that nation, | our refreshment in the Lord. After that I 
and of the likelihood of their increasing; yet| visited Friends in some parts of Cheshire and 
nevertheless I could not be freed of the jour-| elsewhere; and when I had had exceeding 
ney, but must go on (like as I did,) in the| good service in those parts, I returned again 
name and power of the Lord: and presently | to Swarthmore, where I always found refresh- 
after our coming into that nation, the aforesaid | ment in the fulness of the Father’s love, which 
brethren took their leave of me and I of them, | abounded much among usin that blessed family. 
in the fulness of our Father's love, in much| I had not been long there, and with my own 
brokenness of heart; committing one another | dear mother, (who about that time laid down 
unto the protection and an of the Al-|the body, when I was with her,) but it was 
mighty; and afterwards Iand another Friend} upon me to go southwards, first towards a 
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general meeting of the brethren from several | and ungodly men, which indeed is grown to 
arts of the nation, which was at Balby in| an exceeding great height in this city; which 
Yorkshire, and afterwards towards London; | doth exceedingly abound in pride, fulness, ex- 
and it was so ordered that ‘Thomas Salthouse | cess, and in all manner of superfluity of naugh- 
(my dear companion and fellow-servant) to-|tiness, to the grieving of the spirits of just 
gether with Bridget and Isabel Fell did accom-| men, and to the making of their hearts sad, 
pany me. When the time of our departure| who fear the Lord and work righteousness. 
rom Swarthmore was come, our very hearts; Yet, nevertheless, this we would have the 
were sad and broken within us, as they used | brethren to know, that as yet we see scarce 
to be at such seasons; and when with prayers | any stop at all put to the work of the Lord in 
and supplications unto the Lord we had earn-|the city or country. For several precious 
estly interceded one for another, and had com-| meetings we had, as we came through the 
mitted one another to his custody and protec-| country, as a letter that is coming by the car- 
tion, as our manner was at such times, we|rier makes mention of more at large than at 
took leave one of another in the fulness and | this time we shall do. And as for the meet- 
‘virtue of love and unity; and then set for-|ings, in general, in and nigh unto the city, 
wards on our journey, in the name and power | they were, the last first day, as full, large and 
of the Lord. peaceable, even almost as Friends have at any 
When we came into Yorkshire, we had|time known them; and abundance of sober 
some meetings before we got to the aforesaid| people resorted to them and were generally 
Balby; and when we got thither we found| quiet. ‘The guard of soldiers which for a sea- 
many of the ancient brethren there, and Friends | son were kept at the Bull and Mouth, is now 
that were come from several parts of the na-| from thence removed; and several quiet, large 
tion: so that the meeting consisted of many |and precious meetings we have had there of 
hundreds: when it was about the height, there | late, since the guard was removed, which is 
came a part of a troop of horse to break it up, | not only removed from thence, but also from 
and to dismiss Friends, but they were mode-| several parts of the city; and it is reported 
rate, and Friends did continue their meeting | that the citizens would have all the soldiers of 
until they had freedom in the Lord to break it} the old army removed out of the city forty 
up. The next day we had a very large and| miles, or rather disbanded; and they would 
precious meeting, not far from that place; and | undertake to guard and to protect both the king 
when we were abundantly refreshed together| and parliament. The old soldiers are come 
in the Lord, through the supreme abounding|in exceeding great contempt, and with the 
‘of his mercy and goodness to us, we took| most of men they are holden in derision, and 
leave one of another in much love and unity, | that dreadfulness which once attended them is 
and every one went in peace towards his re-|now departed from them, and others that 
spective place where the Lord had a service| dreaded them are now become a dread unto 
for him. And as for me, and the aforesaid|them. And, indeed, now is anguish and dis- 
Thomas Salthouse, (my dear brother,) we} tress come and coming upon many, whose 
travelled southwards towards London, and| hearts have been nourished, and exalted, and 
visited Friends in our journey: and as we| puffed up without the fear of God; who have 
were travelling in Nottinghamshire, some|not regarded the cries of the oppressed, 
troops met us upon the road and apprehended | nor stood in God’s counsel; but have ever 
us, and carried us before some of their com-| boasted themselves against [ those ] that hewed 
manders, who sent us to the commissioners at| with them once; and, therefore, is it just with 
’ Nottingham, where we were further examined | the Lord to give them for a prey unto their 
by them, or some of them, and being found | enemies, who were a prey unto them, while 
innocent were discharged, and suffered to pass| they stood in God’s counsel; from which 
on our journey in peace. many of them have departed, and therefore are 
Coming into Northamptonshire we visited | they fallen, snared and taken, &c. Friends 
Friends at Wellingborough and thereabouts, | in the city are almost generally well, as far as 
and being sweetly refreshed among them, we| we know. John Stubbs is gone into Kent, 
took our leave of them, and travelled along} Richard Hubberthorne is yet in the city. The 
until we came well, through the mercy of the| chiefest discourse among the people here is, 
Lord, unto London; where we had several | about the king and the parliament’s proceed- 
precious meetings, and were more than a little} ings; who are speedily preparing the way for 
comforted with the flock of God there, as|his coming, which is suddenly expected: but 
_ oftentimes my soul had been before in that| blessed be the Lord for ever, in whose power 
chy: where I staid about two weeks, and af-| we can testify, that our King is come, who 
terwards parted with my dear brother Thomas | reigns in power and great glory ; and therefore 
Salthouse. need not we look for another. 

The following letter, descriptive of the W. Caton, Toomas Sautuouse. 
mS of dow 2. Landon at this perio , London, 8th of 3d mo.—This very day the 
be here inserted ; it is taken from the Swarth- king hath been proclaimed in an extraordinary 
more Collection. manner; the concourse of people that have 

Ta 7th of 3d 1660 been in the streets this day have been innu- 

anen, . =e * |merable; the shouting for joy hath been so 

To Tuomas Wiiian. exceeding great among the people at times, 

Dear Friend,—Our dear and unfeigned love | that the sound of many trumpets could scarce} ‘The Second Junior Class have read the 

' geacheth unto thee, and to the brethren with] be heard, nay the bells themselves could not| first, third, and fourth of Cicero’s orauons 
thee, whom we dearly salute in the living| sometimes be heard, but the noise hath been} against Cataline, that for Archias, and six sec 
Truth. We rejoice in the Lord, who lifteth| exceedingly confused, like unto the noise of|tions of that for the Manilian law; the 
many waters. Time would fail me to relate|Greca Majora they have read thirty-seve? 


the fantastical ceremonies that this day have 
been used, and the extraordinary pomp, the 
mayor and aldermen with the gentry have 
peared in. And oh! the vanity and superfluity 
of wickedness which this day hath appeared 
in the city, my pen could not declare it in 
several hours’ time to the utmost. But at pre. 
sent I have not much time, being about to go 
to a meeting, not knowing certainly whether 
this day they will or no suffer us to keep any 
of our meetings; for they would not suffer 
that at Westminster to be kept this day. This 
wickedness, which is now at an extraordinary 
height, will have an end in the Lord’s time, 
Let this be sent to Swarthmore, after Friends 
have seen it at Kendal; my entire love is unto 
all the faithful there and elsewhere. Farewell, 
Ww. C. 

My dear love in that which is our life, is 
unto you all, and if G. F. be there I would 
gladly hear from him, as he is free. 

Ricnarp Huppertuorne, 

As for the sufferings of Friends, which G. 
F. said should be given to this parliament, it 
is not yet a convenient time to present them, 
because they do not act any thing till Charles 
come, but what is in order to the bringing of 
him in, and so they were but lost to be given 
to them at present. 

London, 8th of 3d mo. 1660.) 

[ 4lso in R. H.’s handwriting apparently. | 


(To be continued.) 
































































































Por “* The Friend.” 
HAVERFORD SCHOOL, 


Inquiry has frequently been made for more 
exact information in relation to the course of 
study at this institution; the following report 
from the teachers to a committee of the board 
of managers, shows the occupations of the 
students during a part of the present term, and 
furnishes more accurate knowledge of the 
manner in which the school is conducted than 
can be otherwise obtained by those who have 
not the opportunity of being present at the 
exercises. 


oe 
TO THE COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION. 


The council of teachers at Haverford submit 
the following report on the studies pursued a 
that institution during the present term. 


Classical Department. 


In this department each of the classes has 
recited five times a week, and has pursued the 
study of the Greek and Latin languages alter- 
nately by weeks. Since the commencement 
of the present term, the 7'hird Junior Class 
have read the second book of the neid, and 
part of the third, making 996 lines; have re 
cited such parts of the Latin grammar as af 
commonly committed to memory, and have 
written an exercise from the Latin Tutor, 
weekly. They have read twenty-four pages 
of Jacob’s Greek Reader, and recited the Greek 
Grammar from the beginning through the regu 
lar verb. 
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s of the extracts from the Cyropedia of| ‘The Second Junior Class have been occu-| school to parents who desire to have their 
Keno hon, and a small portion of those from | pied with investigating the etymology of the | sons instructed in the higher bravches of 
Hetodotas. During the greater part of the| English language, tracing words to their ori-| learning, under circumstances conducive to 
term they have written an exercise from the| gin, and discriminating the shades of their) the preservation of sound morals, and to ap 
Latin Tutor weekly, and recited once a week| meaning. Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary | acquaiotance with, and regard for the princi- 
from the Manual of Classical Literature, in all} has been used as the basis of this course, | ples of our religious Society. 


110 sections of the Mythology. which has occupied two ee the By direction of the Managers, | 
The Junior Class have read thirty-three + same rhe ee over ere Chisaiae ¥ intends, See 
sections from the first book of Cicero de| Exercises in the English Language, reciting 


Officiis, and the whole of the treatise De Se-|two lessons weekly. ‘They have also written} Philada., 2d mo. 15th, 1540. 
nectute. In the Greca Majora they have read | English composition every two weeks. 


— 

seven pages of the extracts from Thucydides;| ‘he Junior Class have pursued the course han tality tai 
eleven pages of those from Xenophon’s Memo- of English etymology mentioned above, hav- a dle alias 
rabilia of Socrates; eleven pages from the Crito | ing one recitation weekly, and have written : Ny 

of Plato, and five pages from the Phzdo of the | exercises in English composition nearly every oR | 
same author. ‘They have recited weekly from week, that is, whenever not occupied with| A CHRISTIAN S DUTY, BRIEFLY SET FORTH. 
the Manual of Classical Literature, in all, 144 | chemistry. | Supposed to have been written by Rachel, wife of 
sections on Grecian and Roman antiquities. The Senior Clauss have recited four times a David Barclay. 


The Senior Class have read the first book | week from Whately’s Rhetoric and Dymond’s| There is nothing I ought to wish for so 
of the History of Tacitus entire, being 90 sec-| Essays. They have attended every week a much as to have my heart clean in the sight of 
tions; the Medea of Euripides entire, being lecture and recitation on physiology and com-| God; so that after 1 die, my soul may be 
1416 lines, and the Hymn of Cleanthes. They | parative anatomy, and one on geology. happy for ever. But how may I secure to 
have reviewed the most of the LatinGrammar,| An hour is devoted every seventh day | myself this blessing? By performing, with the 
and have recited weekly from the Manual of | morning to writing from dictation for the sake assisiance of his grace, my duty to him, ny 
Classical Literature, in all, 194 sections, viz.| of improvement in spelling. In this exercise | duty to my neighbour, and my duty to myself. 
69 sections on Grecian literature, 72 sections | all the students in the large room participate,| My duty to God, is to love, honour, and fear 
from the Archeology of Art, and 53 from the | except those who make no mistake during a|him, as my Maker, my Governor, and my 
Archeology of Grecian Literature. trial of several weeks, and these are only oc-|Judge—remembering that he knows all my 
‘Mathemiati ale casionally exercised. thoughts, and sees all my most secret actions. 
Department of Ma sa ae ae The whole school recites twice every week | I must aecept every dispensation of his provi- 
: P hilosop J: : from the Seriptares, viz: on fifth day, before | dence, with thankfulness; I must also keep 
The Third Junior Class have recited five meeting, and on first day afternoon. The | his commandments, and pray to him to pardon 
lessons weekly to the teacher of mathematics. | third junior class recites from the historical| and bless me, for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
They have studied Bridge’s Algebra through part of the Old Testament, having learned as | who died to save the souls of all men, upon 
Quadratic Equations, and ‘more than half the far as the book of Joshua. ‘The other students | condition that they sincerely turn unto him, in 
first book of Davies’ edition of Le Gendre’s| 26 the Scripture Lessons, printed by the | faith, and endeavour, by obedience to his will, 
Geometry as translated by Brewster. One | hoard of managers. At the close of the recita-| to live a virtuous and holy life. My duty, to 
student has been learning Lewis's Arithmetic. | tion on first day afternoon, a lecture is given. |my neighbour is, to love him as myself, and 
The class has been exercised weekly in the| "Those of the present term have been biogra-|to take care that all my actions be just, and 
practice of arithmetical rules. ._, | phieal sketches of the Reformers, and of early | honest, and words true and sincere; and all 
The Second Junior Class have studied | Priends. my thoughts charitable, and kind, so that. I 
Gummere’s Surveying with the teacher of} ‘The classes are now all engaged in review-| may, in every respect, do to all others, as. } 
mathematics and natural philosophy, reciting ing the studies of the present term. would they should do unto me. 
five times a week. On third day afternoon an| ‘7, conclusion, the council bear their testi-| My duty to myself, is to ke sober, chaste, 
hour is occupied in practical exercises in arith- mony to the general good conduct and docility | and temperate. ‘I'o spend my time prudently, 
metic, and on seventh day morning they hear} o¢ the pupils, which have at no former time | and profitably; to carefully examine the de- 
an experimental lecture on natural pre *| been more satisfactory and encouraging. signs of my heart, and to keep my conscience 
Spheri stein ny ad Deche"hndtehas All of which is respectfully submitted. free from offence, in the sight of God, and 
ric 0 n , man. 
Cae ewe. Pace Seas | ewer 2 mots O00 fal tcl apy my hat 1 hen do 
2 SEey Seve See Bee 6 averford, 2d mo. 19th, 1840. ties, | may humbly hope, that the Almigh 
weekly lecture and recitation on the principles me will continue unto me the assistance of his 
of the rules of arithmetic. They have recited CIRCULAR. grace, and thereby enable me to perform them. 
three times a week to the teacher of English| ‘The managers of Haverford School Asso-|And then I shall be made happy in his life, 
literature, from the Principles of Chemistry, | ciation, desiring to extend more widely the | and eternally happy hereafter. 
prepared for the use of the school, and during} penefits of the institution, have reduced the | a 
the review will recite five times weekly from price for board and tuition to $200 per an- a . 
The Seni or Cl have recited five times in|: » ee are oe ane Ventilation of Meeting and Sch of Hom 
the week othe “ste of mathematics They ae ooo nor agar tea “% noua Scie aoa 
have gone over Davies’ Differential Calculus, eae 


; ; The rule which requires every student to 
= “8 theoretical part of Gummere’s Astro-| pursue all the studies of his class, having in 


some instances prevented the admission of 

Department of General Literature. those who were desirous of studying certain 
_The Third Junior Class have learned the| branches of learning, but from want of time, 
history of America and France, and first four|or a deficiency in their previous acquirements 
sections of the history of England, from Wor-|could not so profitably apply themselves to| for a few minutes, he can understand clearly, 
cester’s History, reciting twice in the week.| others, the board have determined to receive} and without effort, what before was perfectly 
They have learned the syntax, and corrected | applications from such as may wish to pursue} unintelligible. Familiar as this fact must be 
the examples in Murray’s Exercises, as far|a part of the studies of the course only. The} to almost every one, it seems to be but little 
as the nineteenth rule, and have written com-|course of instruction which has heretofore | attended to, at least it seldom receives that full 
Position every two weeks. They have also|been pursued is maintained, and the board|share of attention which its importance de- 
read four times weekly. can with great confidence recommend the|serves. How can it be expected that children 




















As pure, wholesome air is necessary to com- 
fort and health, so it is indispensable to the pos- 
session of an unclouded and vigorous intellect. 
Who has not remarked that in studying in a 
warm close room, he sometimes finds it im- 
possible to pursue even the simplest train of 
reasoning, when after breathing the fresh air 
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can pursue their studies with advantage, when! that there should be some contrivance of this|so. Every particle of manure is counted as 


crowded, as they not unfrequently are, into| kind where the room is small. At all events, 
small, close school-rooms? ‘l'his is sometimes however, let it be borne in mind that, gene- 
done from mistaken views of economy, but| rally, it is far more easy to provide against the 
oftener, probably, from thoughtlessness, or ig-| inconveniences of too cool, than of too warm 
norance. ‘I'rue, in some parts of the country|}a house. In the former case, one can have 
where the number of scholars is small, and the | recourse to foot-stoves, or to warmer clothing, 
means of those who support the school limit-| but in the latter, to abandon the house is the 
ed, very large school-houses are neither neces- only refuge. Perhaps some additional re- 
sary nor proper. Still, they should be large| marks on this subject may be offered in an- 
enough to render the inmates comfortable ;} other number of “ ‘The Friend,” T. x. 
otherwise, the loss of time which the pupil 
will sustain from attempting to study, where 
he can with difficulty breathe, will overbalance 
whatever may be gained from such economy ; 
to say nothing of the loss of health and enjoy- 
ment, or of the disgust of intellectual pursuits 


ae poner Sraciaaadaniedemnenians is | 1° listen with soberness to reason and truth, 
De ee et eae 8 | instead of closing every avenue to enlightened 


— Stehas: "Pe anne naka 9 a investigation on the subject which so nearly 
inconvenience which occurs only once or on | eyes opened to the true remedy for their worn- 
7 week, and then lasts but a short time, a | out fields and wasting population. The fol- 
ened y te borne. *: But it han been alsendy ints- lowing simple statement, as it seems to us, 
mated, that wher the body is oppressed for suggests the line of policy for them to pursue 
ent “of ‘sit, the ‘wind must ‘suffer with ‘it. —in connection with the aid of their coloured 
Now all will admit, that in order to pursue| copie, not as slaves, but in the capacity of 
our studies advantageously, it is of the utmost a tal canes 

consequence that our mental faculties be un- ; es 
clouded and fresh ;—should they not be so, in 
order to engage in the most important work 
which can possibly claim our attention—de- : 
votion, ‘‘ watching unto prayer?’’ Indepen-|I do believe that it should be circulated with 
dently, however, of the above considerations, | special industry among the small planters and 
care should be taken, J think, to make our| farmers, which may be done, as the low price 
meeting houses comfortable, that as little ex-| of the paper puts it in the reach ef every man 
cuse as possible may be afforded to those who| who can read. No farmer can read such a 
neglect our meetings. Not that | would at all| paper with care, and not be benefitted in- 
exculpate such as absent themselves for every | finitely beyond the small amount he pays for it. 
trifling cause. But though we cannot justify,! Poor men are especially to be benefitted by 
we may be allowed to pity them; and perhaps | learning how to revive worn-out land, increase 
we ought to use every innocent means of in-| the produce of their land, and improve their 
ducing them to be more faithful. As it is very | stock of cattle. 
Gesirable that our younger members should be} A German came to Pendleton with a wife 
in the habit of regularly attending our assem-| and five or six children, very poor, so that they 
blies for public worship, it appears to me, a| had to labour at wages for subsistence. ‘The 
point of no small moment, to avoid exciting in| next year he hired a farm, on which he made 
their minds an aversion to this duty, betore|a crop. ‘The following year he bought a place 
experience has taught them its inestimable | adjoining, on which he commenced his work 
value. But there are many who, by weak-| of improvement. He made baskets of willow, 
ness, or by an inability to breathe in a close| which he did at such times as he could not 
and crowded room, are often prevented from | work on his farm—and with the proceeds of 
attending our meetings, yet are anxious to do! their sale began to get a stock of cattle about 
so, whenever health and strength permit. | him, both for family comfort and manure. He 
These might frequently be able to sit a meet-| has increased his stock, and by their manure, 
ing of an hour and a half, without any great| and the industry of his sons, has improved his 
inconvenience, if refreshed by a reasonable al-| land so much that I was assured that he would 
lowance of wholesome air; whereas they would | gather at least fifteen bags of cotton, besides a 
be entirely overcome in half the time by such | crop of provisions, a large portion of which 
an atmosphere as we too often find in many of| would be sold. He has now no time to spare 
our meeting houses. It may perhaps be said, | from his farm to make baskets. He has been 
that among the great diversity of inclinations | about five years in this country, and with his 
and infirmities, which prevail in a large as-| skill and industry has already paid two thirds 
sembly, it is scarcely possible to provide per-|of the purchase money of his land, while at 
fectly for the comfort and satisfaction of all. | the same time he has doubled its productive- 
Thus, if a room be kept cool and airy to ac-| ness. 
cbmmodate a part, others will be liable to take} Such examples are worthy of notice to en- 
cold. But it does not follow, that because air| courage others to improve their old lands, and 
is pure, it must therefore be uncomfortably | save the leaves of their wood lands for manure. 
cool. It would not be difficult, I think, cer-| How little value do some people set on ma- 
tainly not impossible, to have a liberal supply | nure, when they allow their cattle to lie in the 
of air from out of doors, heated before or while | road till you have to walk with care, lest you 
entering the room. It is especially important| get your feet soiled. Our German does not 
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Were the people of the south only disposed 








|interests them, they might soon have their 





From the Carolina Planter. 


Mr. Editor—I have experienced much 
pleasure in perusing the Carolina Planter, and 





er 
———— 


gold, and not a particle permitted to be wasted, 
Should you think the above of any value, 
you are at liberty to use it in any way you 


~ 


please. S. B. 


The paper from which we copy, the Emanei- 
pator, thus remarks upon the article: ‘* It shows 
how easily the worn-out soil from which the 
planters are fleeing through sheer starvation, 
may be reclaimed by free labour. There are, 
no doubt, large sections of that state, where 
extensive tracts of land might be bought at 
a very low rate, which, if divided into small 
farms, say of 50 to 200 acres, and -cultivated 
by the diligent and careful hand of the owner 
of the freehold, would be easily restored to 
fertility, and reward the labourer with pro- 
gressive comfort and ultimate independence. 
Itis a good opening for emigrants, particularly 
from the milder portions of Europe. An in- 
flux of such settlers as would till their own 
acres, and tend their own farm-yards, would 
soon place the haughty aristocracy in a mi- 
nority at the elections, and prepare the way 
for a removal of Carolina’s deepest stain. So 
long as a large portion of the state shall be oc- 
cupied by planters, the free labouring farmers 
will probably find a home market for the most 
of their produce, as may be seen by the fol- 
lowing estimate on a single article of consump- 
tion. 

From the Carolina Planter. 


For a rough estimate, let us suppose one 
half of the pork and bacon consumed in the 
state is purchased from other states. It will 
be readily perceived this is not too high an esti- 
mate. When “laying in” our meat for the 
year, the planters in the middle and upper 
parts of the state, generally calculate a hog for 
each member of their families, (white and 
black.) ‘This, we suppose, is not the case in 
the lower country. But we may safely esti- 
mate 100 lbs. of pork as the average amount 
used yearly by each inhabitant of the state. 
According to the latest census, the population 
exceeds a half million. Suppose then 500,000 
lbs. of pork to be the quantity consumed, one 
half of which is purchased at $6 per ecwt. 
The cost will be one million and a half dol- 
lars! ‘This we expend annually for meat!! 

At the expense of washing away her lands 
under the culture of cotton, leaving a scanty 
opportunity for their future improvement, and, 
in fact, without any good or valuable consider- 
ation, ought the state to give annually for pork 
the enormous sum of $1,500,000? ‘To a con- 
dition of affairs so ruinous, how long are we 
to submit? J.D. 

A stated annual meeting of ‘“ The Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the relief of persons 
deprived of the use of their reason,” will be 
held at Mulberry street meeting house, on 
fourth day, third month 18th, at three o’clock 
P. M. 

Samvet Mason, Jr., Clerk. 

2d mo. 29th, 1840. 





Diep, on the 25th ult. Ax S. wife of Robert Pear- 
sall, of this city, in the 43d year of her age. 
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